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PROJECT  FOR  REOROiNIZING  THE  SMALL  COIN- 
AGE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  . 


General  Remarks  upon  Small  Coinage. 

Money,  in  its  strict  original  meaning,  is  stamped 
metal,  to  be  used  as  a circidating  medium  for  pay- 
ments, and  possessing  intrinsic  value  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  its  nominal  value. 

Current  money  or  currency  may,  however,  be  tokens 
made  of  metal,  paper,  or  other  material,  possessing 
little  intrinsic  value,  but  redeemable  or  exchangeable 
for  money  proper  in  such  manner  as  to  command  gen- 
eral confidence,  and  thus  to  enable  it  to  perform  the 
functions  of  money  proper. 

In  our  present  condition,  governmcirt  notes  bciu" 
by  law  made  to  take  the  place  of  real  money,  all  other 
money  tokens  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  currency,  and 
should  now  be  convertible  into  government  notes,  as 
at  ordinary  times  into  specie. 

The  petty  coinage  of  all  nations  is  to  greater  or 
less  extent  a token  svstem,  and  some  of  the  most  cn- 
lightened  Governments  bring  it  entirely  within  tht' 
laws  of  currency  by  engaging  to  give  real  or  legal 
money  for  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  hereinafter  alluded  to. 

These  small  coins  must  ine’^  itably  always  be  but 
tokens,  because  their  material  must  be  cheap  enough 
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to  permit  tlic  coinage  to  continue  even  in  the 
dearest  times,  and  because  a certain  convenient  bulk 
must  not  be  exceeded.  Waiving  all  other  reasons, 
however,  they  should  be  but  tokens,  because  their 
withdrawal  from  circulation  causes  extreme  inconve- 
nience, and  their  withdrawal,  whether  by  hoarding  or 
by  export,  can  only  be  prevented  by  making  their 
intrinsic  value  so  low  as  to  preclude  temptation. 

The  making  and  issuing  of  petty  coins  must  there- 
fore be  a constant  source  of  profit,  the  magnitude  of 
that  profit  depending  upon  the  amount  of  difference 
between  the  cost  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  coins, 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  coins  demanded  by  the 
]uiblic,  upon  the  com])lctcness  of  the  monopoly  of  sup- 
]dying  that  demand,  and  to  a certain  extent  upon  the 
durability  of  the  coins. 

Obviouslv,  Government  alone  should  have  the  rioht 
to  issue  these  coins.  In  order  to  deserve  the  profits 
thence  accruing,  it  should  ensure  perfect  currency  to 
tlio  coins  not  onlv  or  mainlv  bv  makino:  them  legal 
tender  to  certain  limits,  but  also  by  engaging  to  re- 
deem them  by  giving  in  exchange  lawful  money  of 
larger  denominations — it  should  also  guard  from  impo- 
sition the  illiterate  and  laboring  classes  (who  chiefly 
use  these  coins)  by  giA  ing  to  them  marked  and  easily 
recognized  characteristics. 

In  order  to  enjoy  its  due  profits.  Government  should 
])i'Otect  itself  from  the  danger  of  redeeming  counter- 
feits, and  should  guard  its  monopoly,  not  only  or 
])rincipally  by  penalties  for  uttering  or  circulating 
counterfeits,  or  any  sort  of  money  token,  but  also,  and 
much  more,  by  making  its  own  coins  or  tokens  of 
such  material,  and  of  so  excellent  workmanship,  as  to 
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make  counterfeiting  nearly  impossible.  To  ensure  a 
full  circulation,  the  coins  should  moreover  be  such  as 
to  command  popularity : that  is,  they  should  be  pleas- 
ing, convenient,  and  suitable  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public. 

Supposing  a Government  to  have  adopted  a system 
of  small  money  tokens  complying  with  the  above  con- 
ditions: that  is,  convenient,  convertible,  and  hard  to 
counterfeit,  it  must  yet  proportion  the  entire  issue  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  so  that  neither  a famine 
nor  a glut  of  small  change  shall  be  experienced.  The 
amount  of  the  first  issue  must  be  to  some  extent 
matter  of  experiment,  though  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Governments,  as  well  as  its  own.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  however,  that  a sufficient 
stock  of  the  several  small  coins  should  constantlv  be 
kept  on  hand  by  the  Government  to  satisfy  promptly 
all  legitimate  demand,  just  as  a bank  keeps  always  on 
hand  a surplus  of  its  own  notes  to  satisfy  any  sudden 
requirements  of  its  customers  at  a profit  to  itself. 
Supposing  an  equilibrium  to  be  once  established  by  a 
sufficient  issue  of  the  coins,  the  quantity  outstanding 
will  always  bo  regulated  to  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity in  every  part  of  the  country,  by  giving  to  the 
public  the  options  (subject  only  to  such  conditions  as 
will  prevent  hasty  fluctuations)  of  obtaining  them  in 
exchange  for  other  money,  and  of  receiving  other 
monev  for  them. 

The  conditions  of  issue,  circulation  and  redemption 
might  properly  be  about  as  follows,  viz. : 1st,  that  the 
small  coins  should  be  legal  tender  iqr  to  about  ten 
times  the  value  of  a single  coin  of  the  denomination 
offered ; 2d,  that  Government  should  always,  when 
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able,  at  its  suitable  designated  offices,  issue  the  coins 
in  any  required  sums  in  exchange  for  legal  money  of 
larger  denominations;  3d,  that  Government  at  the 
same  offices  should  always  receive  the  coins  in  sums 
not  less  than  five  hundred  times  the  denomination  of  a 
single  coin  of  the  kind  offered,  giving  legal  money  of 
large  denominations  in  exchange. 

Should  our  Government  now  adopt  a judicious  sys- 
tem of  small  coinage  convertible  into  legal  money, 
tliat  system  would  recjuire  no  change;  whatever  upon 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  substitution  of  coins  for  the  smallest  of  our  post- 
age notes  would  be  a welcome  precursor. 

Materials  for  Small  Coins. 

A perfect  material  for  small  coins  should  be  cheap, 
handsome,  not  readily  oxidable,  capable  of  beino- 
readily  worked  by  adequate  means,  durable  in  wear, 
and  liard  to  counterfeit. 

llie  materials  Avhich  have  been  actually  adopted 
hitheito  are  as  follows,  naming  them  in  the  order  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  viz. : 1,  pure  co[)pcr;  2,  bronze  (/.  e. 
copper,  tin  and  zinc) ; 3,  German  silver  (/.  e.  copper, 
nickel  and  zinc);  4,  copper  and  nickel  alloys  of  several 
proportions;  5,  a sort  of  German  silver  containing 
in  addition  to  the  other  ingredients,  a little  silver; 
f),  copper  and  silver  alloy,  or  low  standard  silver ; 1, 
silver  of  ordinary  coin  standard. 

The  materials  which  may  at  some  future  time  be 
suitable,  but  which  liave  never  yet  been  tried,  may 
now  be  limited  to  1,  aluminium  and  its  alloys;  2,  co- 
balt and  its  alloys.  Tlie  first  of  these  metals  is  white. 
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handsome,  sonorous,  not  readily  oxidable,  and  of  re- 
markable lightness,  besides  being  strong  and  ductile. 
Salt  and  saline  solutions,  liowever,  corrode  it  rapidly, 
even  the  sweat  of  the  hands  having  a perceptible 
effect  upon  it.  The  only  one  of  its  alloys  whose 
qualities  I know  to  have  been  carefully  tested,  is 
the  so-called  aluminium  bronze,  a compound  of  10 
aluminium  90  copper.  This  material  is  strong, 
handsome,  not  readily  oxidable,  and  has  the  weight 
of  wrought  iron ; it  has  been  employed  to  a limited 
extent  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments, but  I believe  that  no  such  experience  of  its 
qualities  has  yet  been  acquired  as  would  justify  its 
adoption  for  coin  material.  Supposing  those  qualities, 
however,  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  its  cost  must 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  richer  of  the  nickel  alloys 
spoken  of  further  on,  and  its  supply  seems  to  me 
rather  too  precarious. 

Aluminium  is  now,  I believe,  made  only  in  France 
and  England,  but  to  best  advantage  at  Newcastle, 
England ; a Greenland  mineral  called  Cryolite  being 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  Should  this  metal  now 
be  introduced  into  our  coinage,  we  have  to  choose 
between  getting  from  England  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct of  this  Greenland  mineral,  or  waiting  for  a new 
industry  to  be  established  in  this  country,  which  latter 
process  I know  by  experience  to  be  laborious  and 
tedious.  In  view  of  the  varied  risks  of  war,  commerce 
and  manufficturing,  it  would  seem  imprudent  to  make 
ourselves  dependent  upon  either  of  those  alternatives. 

Cobalt  is  less  known  than  aluminium,  but  it  appears 
to  possess  great  advantages  and  no  known  disadvan- 
tages ; some  of  its  alloys,  particularly  with  silver,  have 
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remarkable  beauty.  Cobalt  cannot  now,  however,  be 
had  in  suthcient  quantity  or  cheap  enough  to  allow  of 
its  use  for  low  coinage. 

Of  the  materials  actually  used  for  low  coins,  Xo.  1, 
or  I’ure  Copper,  has  been  the  most  generally  used  for 
the  small  coins  of  almost  all  countries  until  recently. 
It  is  cheap  and  easy  to  avork,  but  is  too  easily  oxid- 
able  and  accpircs  a disagreeable  odor  when  handled. 
Tokens  made  of  it,  if  small,  compared  with  the  nominal 
value,  offer  great  inducements  to  counterfeiting,  Avhich 
is  extremely  easy — probably  no  nation  has  any  idea 
to  what  extent  this  has  been  carried,  even  though  the 
coins  have  usuallv  not  been  verv  small ; if  the  coins 
possess  intrinsic  value  nearly  equal  to  the  nominal, 

thev  arc  too  bulkv  to  be  used  for  most  of  the  denom- 

•/  *> 

illations  required.  Xo.  7,  Standard  Silver,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  used  as  material  for  mere  tokens,  and 
is  rather  too  soft  to  endure  the  wear  to  which  small 
coins  are  exposed.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
loss  of  precious  metals  by  the  wear,  and  the  straying, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  hoarding  of  coins,  is  an 
absolute  loss  of  so  much  to  the  world.  As  the  ivear 
and  chance  of  loss  is  greatest  in  the  small  coins,  those 
coins  should  be  made  of  a harder  and  less  valuable 
material  than  standard  silver.*  Xo.  6.  The  objec- 


* It  is  estimuled  that  I5auk  of  Englam.1  notes,  none  of  which  are 
below  £ ),  to  tlie  total  value  of  over  £1,330,000,  were  lost  and  de- 
stroyed  in  the  40  years  from  1792  to  1832,  that  amount  being,  of  course, 
clear  profit  to  the  bank ; as  money  of  small  denominations  is  treated 
with  less  care  than  large  notes,  some  idea  may  l>e  formed  from  this  of 
the  advantage  from  this  source,  of  a token-system  of  small  coinage. 

When  the  French  15  cent  and  30  cent  pieces,  coined  in  1791  and 
1792,  were  demonetized  50  years  afterward,  only  10,009,000  were  re- 
turned out  of  25,000,000  issued. 


tions  to  standard  silver  apply,  though  with  less  force, 
to  silver  of  low  standard,  llesides,  if  intrinsic  value 
is  to  be  given,  it  can  he  best  done  in  standard  silver 
for  most  of  the  small  coins,  while,  if  a token  system 
is  to  be  adopted,  tokens  can  be  made  at  once  cheaper 
and  better  than  of  low  silver.  Xo.  3,  German  silver,  is 
ill  some  respects  a pretty  good  material,  and  is  used  for 
coins  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  easily  worked, 
sightly  enough,  at  least  when  new,  and  cheap  enough  ; 
it  is,  however,  rather  too  soft  to  wear  well  or  to  offer 
sufficient  difficulty  to  counterfeiters,  it  acquires  by 
use  a brassy  look,  unless  richer  in  nickel  than  the 
specimens  Avhich  I have  seen,  and  is  liable  to  tlie 
objection  common  to  all  alloys  containing  zinc,  that 
tlie  great  volatility  of  that  metal  at  the  melting 
point  of  copper,  causes  a variable  quantity  of  it  to  tiy 
otf  a?  vapor,  leaving  tlie  alloy  of  uncertain  and  vary- 
ing composition.  The  sense  of  Europe  is  moreover 
becoming  settled  in  tavor  of  simple  binary  composi- 
tions for  coin  metal.  Xo.  5,  Ciermaii  silver,  contain- 
ing silver,  is  used  I believe  only  in  Switzerland,  where 
a iittlc  silver  was  thonglit  necessary  to  satisfy  popular 
prejudice;  this  alloy  has  no  advantages  over  German 
silver. 

As  valid  reasons  appear  to  exist  against  the  use  of 
all  these  materials,  the  list  is  reduced  to  bronze  and 
copper-nickel  alloy,  which  are  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  ones  to  bo  seriously  considered. 

Bronze  is  a word  of  somewhat  indefinite  moaning, 
as  it  embraces  alloys  of  various  composition  Irom  the 
copper,  tin  and  lead  alloy  coined  by  the  Homans  500 
years  B.  C.,  and  the  copper,  tin  and  zinc  of  Homan  coins 
several  centuries  later,  to  tlie  simple  binary  compound 
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I of  copper  and  tin  of  tlic  present  day  wliicli  I consider 

ii  to  be  most  properly  entitled  to  the  name.*  Of  course, 

j'  the  properties  of  the  various  bronzes  are  as  varied  as 

\i  their  composition,  but  supposing  zinc  to  be  excluded 

on  account  of  its  volatility  and  its  tendency  to  impart 
a brassy  appearance,  we  have  to  consider  a simple 
. copper-tin  alloy,  or  bronze  proper, 

|,  A mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  only,  does  not  merit 

the  name  of  bronze;  it  is  brass,  and  has  not  recently 
been  proposed  for  coinage  that  I am  aware  of 
j The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  vary  from  67  copper, 

I 33  tin,  which  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  (speculum 

i metal,)  to  the  alloy  of  95  copper,  5 tin,  Avhicli  accord- 

j ing  to  newspaper  report  is  proposed  by  a bill  latcly 

i passed  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  be  used  for  our  low 

j coins.  These  alloys  vary  in  color  from  the  perfect 

I white  of  speculum  metal,  through  pale  yellow,  lirass 

yellow,  and  yellowisli  red,  down  to  copper  color.  They 
are  all  more  fusible  than  copper  and  harder;  90 
copper,  10  tin,  is  probably  the  toughest,  and  best 
adapted  on  that  account,  for  coining,  but  the  color  is 
I too  pale  and  brassy. 

I The  objections  Avhich  have  been  stated  against  cop- 

per apply  to  a great  extent  against  bronze.  Coins 
made  of  it  acquire,  by  use,  a disagreeable  odor  and  a 
^■alueless  appearance,  and  when  exposed  to  oxidizing 
influences  become  covered  with  a sort  of  verdigris, 
well  known  to  numismatists  by  the  name  oi patina. 

Another  o1  ejection  to  the  use  of  any  tin  alloy  in  this 
country  as  a material  for  coin  is,  that  no  tin  is  made 


* The  bronze  used  in  France  as  material  for  coins  is  95  copper,  4 
tin,  1 zinc. 
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here,  nor  are  anv  workable  veins  of  tin  ore  known  to 
exist  in  the  United  States  ; to  adopt  a bronze  coinage 
therefore,  would  bo  to  make  ourselves  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries  for  one  of  the  materials 
of  our  coins. 

The  strongest  objection  to  bronze  is,  however,  that 
it  is  so  clieap,  and  easily  made,  and  easily  worked  a 
composition,  that  it  offers  no  difficulties  to  counter- 
feiters, and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  our  Govern- 
ment should  establish  a bronze  coinage  cheap  enough 
to  promise  large  profits,  vast  numbers  of  counterfeit 
coins  would  be  issued,  identical  in  appearance  and  in 
composition  with  the  genuine  ones,  by  wliicli  both  the 
public  and  the  Government  would  be  defrauded  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  almost  without  the  chance  of 
remedy.  And  not  by  tliis  means  only  would  Govern- 
ment fail  to  reap  the  prospectiv  e profits  of  such  a 
coinage,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent 
of  the  circulation  (one  of  the  chief  elements  in  anv 
calculation  of  profit)  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  pleasingness  and  popularity  of  the  coins  them- 
selves, in  wliicli  respect  bronze  might  perhaps  fail.* 


*As  the  example  of  France  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  bronze 
coin,  it  seems  proper  to  review  the  history  of  bronze  coinage  in  France. 

Bronze  coins  were  introduced  into  France,  not  as  an  improvement 
upon  copper,  but  as  a makeshift,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Itepublic. 

France  not  being  a copper-producing  country,  and  being  at  that 
time  isolated  commercially  from  the  rest  of  the  tvorld,  \vas  unable  to 
procure  copper  to  continue  its  low  coinage,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to 
melting  down  the  bells  of  the  churches,  Arc.,  for  that  purpose,  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  Consulate,  France  was  again  able  to  obtain  pure 
copper,  this  involuntary  coining  of  bronze  was  abandoned,  and  the  low 
coinage  was  made  of  copper  alone,  and  so  continued  until  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor,  who  found  France  flooded  with  a variety  of  cop- 
per coins,  so  diverse  in  size  and  appearance,  and  many  of  them  so 
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There  now  remains  Xo.  4,  Copper  and  Xiekel  alloys. 
These  alloys  have  been  experimented  with  from  10 
nickel,  9«i  copper,  to  50  nickel,  50  copper,  hut  as  onr 
own  government  found  12  nickel,  ^^8  copper,  to  be 
the  poorest  nickel  alloy  which  seemed  suitable  for 
coins,  and  the  Belgian  (lovernment  after  determining 
50  nickel,  70  copper,  to  be  tlie  richest  nickel  alloy 
which  conld  he  worked  without  too  great  ditficidt}  ot 
melting  and  stamping,  tinally  adopted  25  nickel,  *5 
copper  as  the  most  available,  we  nia^  limit  onr  re^  iew 

to  those  two  extremes. 

Nickel  itself  is  a rather  rare  metal,  and  its  ores 
besides  being  scarce,  are  nsnally  poor,  (3  per  cent,  nickel 
being  (|iiite  enough  to  make  an  excellent  ore,)  and  are 
always  very  hard  to  reduce.  Its  color  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  steel,  bnt  is  Avhiter;  it  is  very  hard  to 
melt,  and  verv  hard  to  work,  though  it  is  malleable 
and  capable  of  welding  like  iron. 


The  nickel  and  copper  alloys  (from  25  to  12  per  cent, 
nickel,)  are  hard  to  melt,  and  hard  to  work  and  stamp, 
yet  they  can,  hv  proper  means  and  skill,  he  peifectly 
worked  into  coins.  They  vary  in  whiteness,  in  hard- 


shiibby,  that  a cliaii'^e  which  woulil  replace  them  all  by  a new  ami  uni- 
ronu  system  of  low  coinage  seemed  necessary,  while  yet  the  withdrawal 
of  so  great  a mass  of  stuff  of  little  value,  could  not  be  done  without  very 
great  sacrifice,  unless  the  very  cheapest  presentable  substitute  should 
be  issued  in  its  stead. 

This  necessity,  which  does  not  exist  in  our  case,  was  the  reason  that 

caused  Frauee  to  adopt  her  present  bronze  coins. 

Some  persons  suppose,  however,  that  the  same  restless  desiie  to 
multiply  his  own  effigy  and  the  evidences  of  his  sovereignty  which 
induced  Louis  Xapoleon  to  re  coin  all  the  French  gold  ami  silver  even 
of  Louis  Phillippe's  reign,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
modelling  of  the  copper  coinage. 
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ness,  and  in  infusibility  with  the  proportion  of  nickel, 
those  richest  in  nickel  excelling  in  all  these  particu- 
lars. They  take  sharp  impressions  from  dies  and  have 
great  power  of  resisting  both  rvear  and  oxidation. 
As  the  alloy  of  12  to  88  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  I will 
only  say  that  the  alloy  of  25  to  75  is  superior  to  it  in 
all  the  recpiisitcs  for  coinage,  (including  that  necessary 
one  for  token  coins  above  the  very  lowest  denomi- 
nation,) of  difficulty  of  melting  and  working.  It  yields 
only  to  the  best  appliances,  but  it  yields  to  them 
perfectly,  making  a very  handsome  coin,  of  a peculiar 
white  color,  different  from  silver,  and  ])osscssing  a 
clear  and  characteristic  sonority  or  “ ring.”* 

In  a word,  I conceive  these  alloys  to  possess  to  a 
very  great  and  superior  degree  all  the  proi)erties  de- 
sirable in  a meted  for  low  coinage,  being  cheap  enough, 
sightlv,  convenient,  durable,  and  very  hard  to  counter- 

felt. 


Thev  can  he  Avorked  into  coins  with  perfect  success 

hv  such  means  as  are  at  the  command  of  our  Govern- 
% 

ment,  Avhile  the  skill,  the  apparatus,  and  even  the 
material  are  rather  bevond  the  reach  ot  counter- 
feiters. 

The  subject  of  the  best  material  for  small  coins  is 
treated  with  ability  in  a pamphlet  printed  in  Belgium, 
in  18()0,  which  gives  a full  account  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings Avhich  led  to  the  adoption  in  that  country  of  an 
alloy  of  25  nickel,  75  copper,  for  coins  below  1 franc.f 


*Tlie  ring  of  a coin  dcpeiuls  greatly  upon  the  proportion  of  its  dia- 
meter  to  its  thickness,  just  as  a bell,  to  ring  well,  must  be  properly 
shupeil. 

Our  [tresent  cent  coins  are  faulty  iu  this  respect  by  being  too  thick, 
t A co[)y  of  this  pamphlet  is  submitted  to  Govenmienl  herewiUi. 
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It  is  a matter  of  pride  for  the  United  States  tliat 
our  (lovernment  was  the  first  to  a])preciate  the  advan- 
tages of  nickel  and  copper  alloy  for  small  coins.  At 
present,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Peru,  also  use  small  coins 
made  of  nickel  and  copper  only.  Chili  is  about  to 
follow  suit,  and  a system  of  nickel  alloy  small  coins 
has  lately  been  proposed  in  England. 


Proper  Quantity  and  Denominations  of  Small  Coins. 


It  is  obvious  that  experience  alone  can  determine 
with  any  exactitude  the  C[uantity  of  small  money 
which  any  nation  should  possess ; it  is  also  clear  that 


in  the  case  of  a redeemable  s^^stem  of  small  money, 
the  public  (who,  by  liaving  the  right  of  conversion, 
are  able  to  limit  the  total  issue,)  Avil)  take  care  that 
no  excess  shall  exist,  AA'hile  the  Government,  AAdiich 
makes  a large  profit  upon  the  coinage,  Avill  take  care 
that  there  shall  he  no  deficiency.  In  estimating  the 
quantity  to  be  first  issued,  howcA'er,  av(.'  must  he  guided 
by  tlie  experience  of  our  OAvn  circidation  heretofore, 
by  that  of  otlier  nations,  and  perhaps  to  some  ('xtent 
by  al)stract  or  empirical  considerations,  and  oa  idently 
the  total  amount  must  depend  primarily  upon  the 


number  of  denominations  issued,  and  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  largest  of  those. 

To  consider,  then,  this  last  point  firstly,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  quarter-dollar  is  tlie  smallest  piece  of  coin 
Avhich  should  pretend  to  intrinsic  A aliie.  The  English 
shilling,  the  Erench,  Italian  and  Belgian  franc,  the 
Spanish  tAvo-real  piece,  and  the  quarter-dollar  of  our 
oAvn,  and  of  nearly  all  the  other  American  GoA^rn- 
ments,  affords  a tolerably  general  and  tolerably  uni- 
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form  point  of  departure  for  the  sib’er  coina<re  • beloAV 
this,  there  is  atit  little  uniformity,  if  even  approxi- 
mation, of  coinage,  nor  is  there  in  one  or  more  of  the 
countries  just  named,  any  sih  er  or  intrinsically  valna- 
l)lc  coinage  beloAv  tliat  denomination.*'  I should, 

therefore,  propose  that  all  our  coins  hcloAv  25  cents  be 
made  of  nickel  and  copper  alloy,  viz. : pieces  of  10 
cents,  5 cents,  3 cents,  2 cents,  and  1 cent. 

Our  INIints  have  issued,  up  to  December  31,  1863,  of 

10  cent  pieces,  . . . 80,719.3G-5 — total  nominal  value  .$8,071,936.50 
5 do.  8y,S-24,908  4.411.24.5.40 

3 do.  42,6.59,910  1.279,797.30 

1 (and  1)  cent  pieces,  324,192,3.55  3,241,923.55 

Total  nominal  value  of  U.  S.  coins  below  25  cents,  $17,034,902.75 

Of  this  coinage,  the  silATr  has  in  great  part  gone 
abroad,  or  has  been  melted  by  the  silversmiths,  avIio 
have  lately  been  able  to  buy  it  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
the  larger  siher  coins.  Some  has  been  lost,  some 
little  recoined  by  the  iMint,  and  some  is  hoarded,  hut 
no  very  great  part  of  it  Avill  ever  re-enter  circulation. 

The  copper  cents  and  half-cents  (amoimtintr  to 
$1,601,713.65)  Inwe  disappeared,  many  liaA'ing  been 
returned  to  the  iMint  in  exchange  for  nickel  cents,  and 
many  lost  or  de.stroyed. 

Probably  less  than  $3,000,000  of  Ioav  coinage  of 
all  sorts  noAv  exist  in  the  United  States,  one  half  of 
Avhich  is  the  nickel  cent. 

In  vieAv  of  this  exhibit,  and  of  the  vast  extent  and 

* The  English  Government  has  now  under  consideration  a system  of 
coins  to  be  decimal  fractions  of  the  Pound  sterling".  In  connection 
therewith,  they  are  examining  the  feasibility  of  making  coins  of  nickel 
alloy  up  to  2d-U)00  of  the  Pound,  which  about  cfiuuls  9-100  of  our 
gold  dollar. 
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rapidly  increasing  popnlation  of  tliis  country,  T slionld 
estimate  tliat  a Ioav  coinage,  amounting  to  ^•20,000, 000 
and  to  1)0  issued  during  the  next  five  years,  in  about 
the  following  proportions,  wonld  not  be  excessive,  viz. : 


10  cent  pieces— 

(To  weig 

h 120 

grains  each,) 

$10,000,000 

5 do. 

do. 

60 

do. 

5.000.000 

3 do. 

do. 

.’0 

do. 

2,500,0(K^ 

2 do. 

do. 

100 

do. 

1,. 500.0(H) 

1 do. 

do. 

50 

do. 

1,000,000 

The  10  cent,  5 cent,  and  3 cent  pieces  I shonld 
propose  to  make  of  an  alloy  of  25  parts  nickel  and 
75  parts  copper;  the  2 cent  and  1 cent  pieces,  of  an 
alloy  of  12  parts  nickel  and  88  parts  copper,  as  onr 
present  cents  (which  weigh  72  grains)  are  composed. 

In  Europe,  two  francs,  or  its  equivalent,  is  reckoned 
to  he  about  the  maximum  of  copper  coin  proper  to  be 
issued  for  eacli  individual  composing  tlie  nation,  sup- 
posing no  coin  to  he  above  two  cents  nominal  value. 

llelgiiim,  whose  popnlation  was,  in  185G,  4,530,000, 
had  the  following  amount  of  copper  coinage  in  1800, 
viz. : 


1 centime  (about  1-5  cent,) 


444,410.08  francs, 


2 

do. 

2-5 

• 

• 

• 

. 2, :)24, 474.30 

do. 

5 

do. 

1 

• 

• 

. 2,369,738.00 

do. 

10 

do. 

2 

• 

• 

• 

308.913.30 

do. 

Total, 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 5, ol  *,540.18 

do. 

When  the  nickel  alloy  coinage  was  proposed  for 
that  country,  in  1800,  the  following  quantities  Avere 
proposed  to  be  issued,  viz. : 


Pieces  of  5 centimes  (1  cent) 

2,000,000 

francs. 

do. 

10  do. 

(2  do.  ) 

2, GOO, 000 

do- 

do. 

20  do. 

(4  do. ) 

4,000,000 

do. 

Total, 

• • • • 

0, *-00, 000 

do. 

This  would  he  at  the  rate  of  about  two  francs  for  each 
individual,  hut  I am  informed  that  the  new  system 
Avorks  so  Avell  tliat  about  double  the  estimated  quan- 
tity has  been  issued. 

SAvitzerland,  AA'hose  population  Avas,  in  1800, 
2,534,000,  had  issued  German-silver  coins  up  to  that 
time,  as  folloAVS,  viz. ; 


Pieces  of  5 centimes, 
do.  10  do. 
do.  20  do. 

Total, 


1,001,100  franc: 
l,:wi,(;00  do. 
2,012,000  do. 

4.644,700  do. 


This  approaches  the  ratio  of  tAA'o  francs  for  each 
individual,  and  has  been  found,  in  practice,  insufficient 
for  the  AAunts  of  that  country. 

France,  AA'hose  population,  including  Algeria,  noAV 
approaches  40,00(),0()0,  decided  to  limit  the  emission 
of  bronze  coins  to  4 0,000, 000  francs  ; the.'^e  pieces, 
hoAvever,  did  not  reach  a higher  denomination  than 
10  centimes,  and  that  quantity  is  said  to  have  proved 
insufficient. 

The  neAv  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Avhose  population  is 
stated  to  he  22,000,000,  makes  its  coins  (according  to 
the  best  information  Avithin  my  reach)  of  nickel  alloy, 
up  to  the  denomination  of  50  centimes,  or  10  cents  of 
our  money,  and  expects  to  issue  $20,000,000  of  them. 
1 have  very  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, hut  have  sent  to  Europe  for  further  details,  and 
for  specimens  of  the  coins. 

From  all  the  data  accessible  to  me,  I am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  distributed 
among  the  various  denominations  up  to  ten  cents  as 
aboA'e  proposed,  Avould  be  a suitable  quantity  of  coins 
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to  be  issued  by  our  Government,  and  that  it  would 
very  probably  prove  to  be  insufficient.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  issue  would  necessarily  extend  over  a con- 
siderable period,  wliich  1 estimate  at  five  years,  the 
coinage  could  of  course  be  checked  at  any  time  if  the 
demand  should  cease,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  could 
be  continued  at  the  full  rate  for  as  much  longer  than 
five  years  as  miglit  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  ])ublic. 
After  the  satisfying  of  the  first  demand,  it  would  ob- 
Aiously  be  necessary  to  continue  the  coinage,  (though 
at  a reduced  rate),  both  to  replace  the  pieces  lost  and 
destroyed,  and  to  supply  the  continual  increase  of 
population. 

The  experience  of  our  Government  in  the  issue  of 
five  and  ten  cent  postage  notes  will  afford  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  how  many  coins  of  those  denomi- 
nations may  be  made,  yet  the  i)arallel  will  not  be  com- 
plete, for  the  reason  that  many  counterfeits  of  those 
notes  exist,  and  that  no  i)aper  tokens  of  so  small 
denominations  can  command  the  extent  of  circulation 
which  would  be  reached  by  suitable  coins. 

Cost  of  Making  Nickel  Alloy  Coins. 

The  experience  of  our  ]\Iint  can  probably  afford  to 
the  Government  tolerably  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  cost 
of  making  the  iwoposed  $’i0,()()(),0()(),  of  nickel  alloy 
coins.  That  experience  cannot,  however,  be  accepted 
as  an  absolute  guide,  because  on  the  one  hand,  wages, 
fuel.  See.,  cost  more  now  than  in  ordinary  times,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  coining  of  so  large  a quantity 
of  pieces  of  the  same  sorts  would  permit  considerable 
economies  to  be  made.  These  elements  of  uncertainty 
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a])ply  to  the  expense  of  manufacture  only,  and  per- 
haps nearly  balance  each  other ; the  cost  of  the 
component  metals  is  an  element  of  a different  nature, 
vet  also  uncertain. 

1 |)rocc(xl  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of 
making  these  $2(),0()(),0()0  of  coins,  taking  for  the 
})i'ices  of  the  metals  the  figures  at  which  Government 
could  now  buy  them,  and  allowing  for  coinage,  rates 
considerably  above  those  which  I find  estimated  to  be 
adequate  at  tlie  Belgian  Mint  in  I860.* 

The  nickel  is  supposed  to  be  quite  pure ; that  is,  to 
be  paid  for  only  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  one  pound  of 
100  per  cent. 

An  allowance  in  weight  of  about  2 per  cent,  is  made 
for  waste  in  coining,  by  which  term  I mean  to  include 
all  operations  from  melting  the  metals  to  finishing  the 
coins, 


For  10  cent  and  5 cent  pieces — 

52  lbs.  nickel,  at  §2  50  

156  “ copper,  at  42  - - - - - 

Coining  8000  pieces  of  10  cents,  120  grs.  each  1 
8000  “ 5 “ GO  ) 

Total  nominal  value,  $1,200  ; total  cost, 

or  20  per  cent. : profit  consequently  80  per  cent. 

For  the  3 cent  pieces — 

52  lbs.  nickel,  at  $2  50  - 

156  “ copper,  at  42 

Coming  48.000  pieces  of  3 cents,  30  grains  each, 

Total  nominal  value,  $1,440  ; total  cost, 

or  20  per  cent. : profit  consequently  SO  per  cent. 


$130  00 
65  52 


105  52 
44  48 


$240  00 


130  00 
65  52 

195  52 

92  48 


* The  Belgian  estimate  for  total  cost  of  manufacturing  pieces  of  20, 
10,  and  5 centimes,  weighing  about  93,  62,  and  31  grains  respectively, 
was  2 francs  per  kilogramme,  or  about  40  cents  for  15,434  grains. 
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For  2 c*(»nt  :iml  I c«*nt  pieces — 

2.*)  lbs.  nicKel,  at  $2  50  - 

179  “ co[>per,  at  42  . - - - 

Coinin^i.^  8.400  pieces  of  2 cents,  100  grains  each, 


02  r>o 

75  18 


ll.liO) 


1 


5U 
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Total  nominal  value,  total  cost.  - - - 

or  ()()§  per  cent.:  j)rotit  conse(inenily  per  cent. 

The  total  nominal  value  of  the  proposeil  issue  is 
of  10  cent,  0 cent,  and  2 cent  pieces, 
of  2 “ ..  1 . . 

1'he  profit  of  maldnjr  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
on  the  §17, not). 000.  80  per  cent. 

2,500,000,  .Sdi  “ “ ... 


§137  (18 
48  !)8 

§180  ( 0 
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§17. .500,000 

2,500.000 

14,000.000 

833.333 


Total  profit  to  Government  . 


§14.833,333 


If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  show  of  piotit  is 
delusive,  and  mv  estimates  unreliable,  I can  only  reply 
that  1 believe  Got  eriimeiit  could  shortly  make  arraiiire- 
meuts  to  have  these  coins  made  outside  ot  the  iNliiit 
for  the  bg-ures  named,  adding,  however,  a reasonable 
margin  for  profit  on  the  coining,  which  is  here  roughly 
estimated  at  mere  cost.  It  yvould  not,  howetei,  in 
my  opinion,  he  judicious  to  remove  the  coining  fiom 
the  rihladelphia  iNIint,  nor  to  entrust  it  to  any  private 
contractor,  unless  for  some  cogent  reasons  which  I 

cannot  think  likely  to  exist. 

It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  nickel  and  copper  may 
possihly  go  still  higher  than  my  estimates,  hut  in  the 
case  of  copper  at  least  this  is  improbable,  while  as  lower- 
prices  are  sure  to  return  with  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  average  will  doidrtless  he  below  my  estivnate. 

^sickel  being  a I'cire  metal,  and  flu!  consumption  of 
it  throughoirt  the  world  being  now  beyond  the  produc- 
tion, is  perhaps  more  likely  to  rise  thair  copper,  arrd 
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less  likely  to  fall,  but  it  also  will  dorrhtless  fall  in  price 
as  onr  ciirreircy  approaches  a specie  basis,  though, 
perhaps,  not  in  tire  same  nreasrrre.  Upon  this  pornt  I 
woirld  remark  that  thongh  the  present  market  price 
for  nickel  in  this  conrrtry  is  firlly  $3  00  per  pound 
for  conrmercial  rrickel  averagiirg  about  95  per  cerrt., 

I anr  irow  willing  to  eirg  rge  to  deliver  the  eirtire  ([uarr- 
tity  which  worrld  be  recprired  for  the  proposed  coinage 
at  the  estinrate  price  of  ,$2  5C  per  pomrd  for  100  imr 
cent.,  or  to  deliver  one-half  or  one-fourth  the  quantity 
at  that  price,  leaviirg  Government  to  t-ake  the  chances 

of  the  market  for  the  remainder. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  Italian  Government,  I am 
informed  that  they  required  500  tons  of  nickel  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  new  issue  of  small  coins,  and  that 
they  thought  it  most  prudent  to  purchase  the  entire 
quantity  in  advance  ; at  what  prices  I do  not  know. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Belguin  Government  in 
18(i0  of  the  cost  of  their  new  coins,  set  the  price  of 
nickel  at  15  francs  per  kilogramme,  (about  $1  36  gold 

per  pound.) 


Quantity  of  Nickel  required,  and  whence  derivable. 


The  entire  quantity  of  nickel  needed  for  the  coinage 
as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  estimates  would  be  as 
follows,  viz. : 


For  the  10  cent,  and  5 cent  coins,  In, 000, OOO-i-l, 200x52, 
<•  3 “ “ 2,500,000-^-1,440x52, 

“ 2 “ and  1 cent  “ 2,500,000-i-  ‘280x25, 

Total, 


650.000  lbs. 
90,278  “ 
223,214  “ 

963,492  lbs. 


As  this  quantity  is  about  e(pial  to  the  entire  annual 
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production  of  nickel  throngliont  tlic  world,  which  pro- 
duction, owing  to  scarcity  of  suitable  ores  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  manufacture,  is  not  undergoing  any 
considerable  increase,  one  is  naturally  led  to  impure 
whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  so  large  an  amount 
without  so  disturbing  the  market  as  to  cause  an  ex- 
travagant advance  in  the  price.  That  question  is 
answered  by  my  offer  to  deliver  the  entire  ([uantity  at 
a fixetl  price,  but  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  ex- 
amine into  mv  abilitv  to  fulfil  such  an  engagement. 

A year  ago  no  nickel  was  made  in  America,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  proemre  in  this  country, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world,  enough  of  it  to  carry  out  this 
])lan  of  coinage  ; the  Mint  has  found,  indeed,  constantly 
increasing  difficulty  to  procure  a supply  for  the  present 
cent  coins.  ^lore  than  a year  ago,  however,  having 
then  completed  the  task  of  establishing  the  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  zinc  in  the  United  States,  mv  thoughts 
were  turned  toward  the  manufacture  of  nickel,  which 
after  due  consideration  I nndertook  and  have  put  into 
successful  operation.*  I have  now  exclusively  in  my 
OAvn  hands,  and  solidly  established.  Nickel  mining, 
smelting,  and  refining  operations  upon  a large  scale, 
and  quite  free  from  debt,  speculation,  or  entangle- 
ment. 

Are  these  operations,  liowever,  capable  of  producing 


It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  the  nickel  mnnufactiire  was  first 
started  in  America  about  ten  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  J, 
(\  Booth  ; it  passed  afterwards  into  otlier  hands,  broke  down,  and  was 
abandoned.  The  Director  of  the  .Mint,  knowing  these  facts,  and  expe- 
riencing and  foreseeing  as  he  did  the  inconvenience  ot  reiving  upon 
foreign  countries  for  one  of  the  materials  of  our  coins,  encouraged  my 
project  fur  re-establishing  here  the  niunufacture  ot  nickel. 
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the  fpiautity  of  nickel  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
proposed  coinage,  supposing  it  to  consume  1,01)0,000 
pounds  in  five  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  200,000  pounds 
per  annum  ? 

To  make  one  pound  of  nickel,  at  least  fifty  pounds 
of  ore  are  required,  as  the  ore  really  contains  by  aver- 
age but  little  over  two  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  yields 

ill  practise  less  than  two  per  cent. 

To  produce  1,000,0()0  pounds  of  nickel  would  thus 
reipiirc  the  coiisumptiou  ot  more  than  fifty  times  that 
quantity  of  ore ; say  2o,000  gross  tons,  or  5,000  tons 
per  annum  for  five  years. 

My  mining  operations  are  so  fully  dev'elopcd,  the 
quantity  of  ore  exposed  thereby  is  so  great,  and  the 
arrangements  for  raising  it  are  so  complete,  that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  my  having  more  than 
the  rc(]uisite  ipiantity  of  ore  for  the  next  five  (and 
probably  for  the  next  fifty)  years. 

]\[y  smelting  works  are  now  constantly  treating  ore 
enough  to  v ield  about  150,000  pounds  of  nickel  per 
annum  ; their  capacity  is  now  being  doubled,  and  they 
will  be  in  operation  at  the  double  rate  within  two 
months  from  this  time. 

Vly  finishing  or  refining  works  are  not  in  so  compe- 
tent a condition,  owing  to  the  great  intricacy  and 
tediousness  of  that  operation,  and  the  large  apparatus 
and  space  required  to  carry  it  on.  My  works  occupy 
nearly  two  acres,  are  now  constantly  making  nickel  at 
the  rate  of  60,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  are  being 

doubled. 

'I'liey  will  (barring  accidents)  begin  to  yield  at  the 
double  rate  or  1 20,000  pounds  per  annum  within  three 
months,  and  could  be  further  enlarged  to  the  lull  capa- 


city  of  over  200, OiK)  pounds  per  anmmi  within  six 
months.  I do  not  intend,  however,  to  undertake  that 
further  enlargeimnit,  except  upon  some  such  absolute 
assurance  as  the  demand  ot  the  Go\ernment  tor  a 
considerable  ])eriod,  because  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  conntrv  wonld  not  at  present  jnstity  it. 

'file  mine  and  smelting  works  are  situated  in  Lan- 
caster C’onnty,  rennsyivania ; the  relining  works  in 
Camden,  Xew  Jers«'y. 

I will  add,  that  althongh  very  Avilling  to  supply 
the  nickel  for  the  coinage  herein  proposed,  I am  not 
iri-eedv  for  Government  patronage,  which  is  a thing  1 
have  never  sought  after.  I am  now  selling  my  nickel 
at  much  higher  prices  than  the  one  fixed  in  the  esti- 
mates given  herewith,  and  as  the  iSlint  will  naturally 
receive  its  nickel,  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, free  of  duty,  while  private  consumers  must  pay 
such  dnty  as  the  tariff  may  impose,  those  private  con- 
sumers can  always  he  depended  upon  to  pay  a higher 
price  than  the  ^lint. 

Conclusion. 

I have  endeavored,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  : 

1.  That  onr  small  coins,  or  change,  slionld  not  pre- 
tend to  intrinsic  value,  but  slionld  be  a system  of 
tokens. 

2.  'fhat  these  tokens  slionld  be  redeemable  or  con- 
vertible into  larger  money,  as  onr  postage  notes  now 
are. 

:k  That  the  alloys  of  nickel  and  co])per  are  tlie 
proper  materials  for  tliese  coin-tokens  on  account  of 
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their  heanty,  durability,  cheapness,  and  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  counterfeiting  them. 

4.  That  several  nations  have  adopted  nickel-alloy 
token-coinage  with  perfect  success,  and  that  others  are 
now  pre]iaring  to  do  so. 

5.  That  our  token-coinage  should  go  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  10  cent  pieces,  but  not  higher,  as  the  systenn 
should  be  suitable  for  continuance  after  a return  to 
specie  payments. 

6.  Tliat  the  total  amount  to  he  first  issued  might 
properly  he  $20,00(),000,  distributed  through  five 

years. 

7.  That  such  an  issue  wonld  yield  to  Government 
a profit  of  ^i:),()00,()00,  reckoning  at  present  prices, 
and  not  taking  into  view  the  almost  certain  extension 
of  the  issue,  or  the  replacing  of  coins  lost  and  de- 
stroyed. 

8.  That  the  nickel  needed  for  the  purpose  can  he 
had  in  onr  own  country,  and  at  a moderate  price. 

I do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  in 
this  little  treatise.  Neither  do  1 pretend  to  assert  that 
the  weights  which  I have  suggested  for  the  se\  eral 
coins  are  absolutely  the  best ; their  weights  and  de- 
vices and  all  other  details  can  be  examined  into  and 
determined  at  leisnre,  in  case  the  general  features  of 
the  project  meet  with  ai)proval.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
might  be  found  unnecessary  to  have  both  8 cent  and 
2 cent  coins,  and  perhaps  less  than  12  per  cent,  of 
nickel  might  suffice  for  the  cheaper  alloy. 

The  suddenness  of  the  proposition  to  abolish  nickel 
allov  coina<j;e  having  obliged  me  to  prepare  these 
remarks  rather  hastily,  1 have  not  yet  been  able  to 


procure  from  Europe  tlie  full  iuformatiou  ami  assort- 
ment of  coins  which  I desired,  yet  I have  learned 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  while  our  attention  has  been 
occupied  hy  the  rebellion,  much  ad^  ance  has  been 
made  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  nickel  alloy  coinao-e, 
which  our  (lovernment  has  not  been  fully,  if  at  all, 
informed  of  England  and  I'rance  so  intervene,  that 
they  seem  almost  to  eclipse  the  rest  of  ]*hiro])e  from 
us,  yet  they  by  no  means  monopolise'  the  intelligence 
and  sagacity  of  Europe,  nor  is  their  example  always 
to  be  followed. 

I submit  to  (xovermnent  herewitb.  a Belgian 
pamphlet  ])ublished  in  18()0,  showing-  the  careful 
study  and  the  course  of  reasoning  Avliich  led  Belgium, 
in  that  year,  to  ordain  a token  system  of  nickel  alloy 
for  small  coinage;  specimens  of  nicked  alloy  coins  of 
several  countries  are  also  submitteel,  some  of  which 
are  maele  fre)in  nickel  of  my  manufacture.  I hope 
to  be  able  to  submit  other  specimens  a few  weeks 
hence,  (inclueling  some  bronze  coins  as  tlie-y  appear 
after  use,)  together  with  information  concerning  the 
Italian  nickel  alloy  coinage,  and  perhaps  an  official 
statement  of  the  experience  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment upon  this  subject. 

JOSEPH  WIIABTOX. 


Philatlclphia,  April  15,  1864. 
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